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4 we ‘« skeleton construction” is mentioned, Chicago appears having their facades entirely of terra-cotta | yme Case 

4 to be naturally associated with the term. That system seems first two or three stories, which are stone), 

eh to have had its greatest development in this city, and, too, in an aston- in a greater or less degree terra-cotta cornices, band courses, 
ishingly short period of time. The first building to embody the idea lintels, etc., in the construction of their exterior wall 

} was the Home Insurance Building, which was built in 1883. From So far as Chicago is concerned the extendex e of terra 

the windows of its twelfth story can be counted to-day more than a building material is due to the almost necessity for its applicat 


thirty office buildings, all ten or more stories high, at least ten of them in ‘+ skeleton construction.” THe BRICKBUILDER will sh detail 
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ter, illustrating the methods of construction of modern office build- The foundation walls of this house are rubble limestone, coated 
rying ( f hea valls through various outside with composition. The interior floors and partitions are or- 
iwes to the lates g ed steel structure covered fron dinary wood joist and stud construction. The roof is of stained i 
é k to roof ( wood shingles, though by preference it would have been Spanish tile. 
lerra-cotta ’ | for veneering steel co ‘he ridges, hip rolls, chimneys, and the entire exterior down to the 
‘ gle or I beam, that evet ground level, are terra-cotta, excepting the steps, which are stone. 
! k ‘ d the natural 1 Even the basement coal window sill, designed to be stone, was actu- 
\ 5 d mullions. Thi € Say ully made in terra-cotta. 
( i t ering rra-cotta as a \s regards the construction of this terra-cotta house, nothing 
I lized could be more simple. The terra-cotta was made in the form of four- 
| ite e of terra-cotta inch ashlar, and built up just ahead of an eight-inch brick backing to 
t ex le What ¢ which it was firmly bonded by means simply of occasional brick pro- 
, 
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[ r r 
EW F | RESIDENCE OF W. D. GATES, HILLSDALE, ILL. (See detail on Plate 25.) 
Mr JENNEY & MUNDIE, ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO. 
a company to say, as di¢ jecting into the cellular backs of the ashlar. Each projecting brick 
\r 1-( 1 Compa ‘*Wh was bedded in a corner of a cell, so that one side and one edge of 
f t tta, instead of stone or brick?” each brick has a mortar bearing. With the exception of these bond 
to that stion, i terra brick, the hollow terra-cotta remained without filling, thus gaining 
I ( vas the res Illustra all the advantage of a hollow wall. The plain blocks were made in 
: x the exterior appearance of the sizes averaging seven inches and ten and a half inches in height, of 
( consti alternate courses respectively, by about eighteen inches in length. 
t in a terra-cotta manufacturer, \ rule is to make the vertical dimension a multiple of two and a half : 
e of the first questions. Terra-cotta inches, so that it will suit the ordinary brick backing. It is considered ; 
g ressed brick, but as compared with best to keep the greatest blocks within"the dimensions of a two-foot . 
st 5 st commonly used cut stone cube, although the veranda column shafts were nicely made in single 
y g xecuter terra-cotta, costs ten to pieces (the shells being one and a half inches thick), and often still 
ve ve pel the Buff Bedford limestone. larger pieces are made, without too perceptible shrinkage and warping. 
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For special cases of construction, where rolled beams or cast plain ashlar work. With Gy 

| lintels were desirable, nothing could be adapted so easily as terra-cotta. a plain tint on a smooth W 
For example, see the head of asecond-story window, a section of which surface, the play of light SECTION 
is shown in Fig. 1 (Plate27). Where an arched head was allowable, reveals the slightest 
the terra-cotta as well as the brick backing, each easily carried it- warping from a perfect plane and unpleasant 

’ self, — see third-story window in Fig. 1 The arches of the front curacy of the joints. These objections, which might obta | 
veranda, where there is little superimposed weight, carry themselves : on a fine residence to be viewed close to t eye, were ¢ 
care being taken, of course, to counteract thrusts by means of suitable obviated by the above expedients. 

: ties. Wood scantling were thrust down into the shafts of the corner Terra-cotta can be made in colors of a wide ge (one c 
columns (iron angles would have been better), which, acting as verti- tractor has a sample list of two hundred shades), from almost pure 
cal beams, required no horizontal tie below the crown of the arches ; white through the yellows, grays, browns, to dark red; it is st 
the wood plate under the rafters being the orly tie. The vertical tie and yet light in weight; it can be bolted and anchored with eas« t 
rods, shown in Fig. 5 (Plate 27), were omitted. The veranda can receive a semi-glaze which will keep out moisture without injuring 
rafters were well bolted to the main walls. The veranda columns, its appearance ; in short, terra-cotta is so ‘+ ductile,” a ne one ha 
arches, and balustrade is a nice piece of work. The balustrade required said, and it is so easily moulded to suit the designers’ ideas in a1 
special care, as it is open work and finished both inside and outside. that there is surely a pleasant future for it in residence work 
In the case of the rear porch or loggia (Fig. 6, Plate 27), where a architect can visit the artistic modeller in the factory, criticise ar 

a» s / d 
heavy load had to be carried over the arch, steel beams could be used change any of the ornament, and even have the individuality of | 
sunk into the voussoirs in a way quite impracticable with any other own thumb-nail appear in the surface of the finished buildiag. It 
material than terra-cotta. to be hoped that the artistic standard of terra-cotta work may be put . 
In deciding on the color of terra-cotta for his house, Mr. Gates upon a high plane; that improved processes and constant cheapening 
' tried a bold experiment with spotted or mottled surface. Spots of will come rather in fire-clay floor arches, and partitions, so that fire 
7 black, brown, and white were scattered thickly over a warm buff proof dwellings may become more common; that the sleeping family 
ground, giving a raindrop effect. All of the terra-cotta was treated in may be as safe at home as the insurance policy in the incombustible , 
: this way before going into the kiln. The general effect is surprisingly office building; and that then « burned earth” may be a thing of use, 
successful. Mr. Gates considers that this mottled effect and a combed a thing of beauty, and a joy for a lifetime. 


or otherwise roughened surface are two important considerations for Cuicaco, April 11, 1894. D. EveEretT Walp 
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vhicnh they made their own, treating them 


1 two problems 


t 














I t works, the traces of their character, needs, and customs has 
ften been remarked; what they did in the art of building is less 
but ere also one must expect to meet the stamp of their 
ng genius, an se of processes without precedent in 
ance with the exceptional nature of their resources 
In fact, the estiges f construction which date back to Foot 
0 irt Oo irrangem s which it would € ird to 
l t 1u its of l I period it suffices ) 
( those l ch denote heir presence the points 
Re l ¢ I ex ae to « struck with the serie oO 
NV ( i sn etwee anc it m ds and our ow sucl 
5 f ( ese are on eve! i irches built ( 
é 5 son! ( S S rts of unus forms 
: C gy I ¢ s sorts, I I hi en 1 the ciie of stone 
, ; las ‘ the decay of the « es re iis to 
T ( - re 
a Ss is Or w t 
s we n the 
I it 1eCh 
i é sé 
y of the yn 
— aie 
( é ers f é loyment, they seen 
rt ect of Romar ulding. Witl 
W re 101 ime r were too irreguial! 
t é f iste for ‘ have t echt of leaving 
t Nn ot terlol ework for the 
or whe I | Ss wel st st freely a the 
( ncer ca there vere oO ¢ gen f architecture to 
‘ e! é Thus e rules of th rt of 
' Se ] 1 orks il re 
ils ) acterize the Roman’s me oO ol 
l ’ aad tiene oii 
1 ) I S \\ tne ( 
é s st orcibly the « I to 1 myself for the first 
en f t uins of a t R ind the; Ve 
( ae irture for researt Ss among ancient mon 
S me that the history of these monuments, regard 
f ) i f of an vineer, could eas ve written and 
‘ ) sion, if to establi i system in the work on¢ 
I mnectio W O ral joins the detai ot 
! s t rinciples govern the iding ot 
I's lac ng n yself at this point of view, and, more 
yy i Susta ( the counsels ar d gy od wishes of a mas- 
— o the science of an engineer the talents of an ari hi 
é re in a series of voyages which the administration 
bor lly encouraged, or prescribed, to gather to 
gether t principal documents likely to throw light on the technical 
_ . stions whi relate to the monuments of Roman art. It is the re 
s of this research which I publish to-day Without undertaking to 
econstruct in all its parts a lost system of construction, I shall try at 
: east to scribe various details at present too imperfectly compre 
Xa es to give an account of processes of which the significance has 
, eeme lear t¢ ind to sit call attention to those whose mean- 
- g | V yt y gi sped 
- lo tell the truth, I have thought less of writing a history of con- 
on among the ancients than of furnishing the documents for 
am ts suc ork; and I had before all to be on my guard, in a case where 
> observatio s so often so delicate a matter, against documents of 
“= doubtful origin and capable of misleading a critic. Therefore I have 
= sed on myself the express condition of citing no examples without 
ung having personally established their exactitude or without clearly indi- 
on cating the sources from which I have drawn them. Sometimes it has 


necessary to complete my observations by hypotheses, but in no 
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case have I done this without making the point where observation 
ceases and hypothesis begins very clear. 

As to theoretic explanations, 1 should have liked to have sur- 
rounded them with the same guarantees, confining myself to advanc- 
ing only those confirmed by ancient writings ; but this verification has 
not always been possible and the writer on whom I counted most to 
guide me has too often failed me. Vitruvius speaks of vaults only 
incidentally, in a vague manner, and with a brevity which is but little 
in accord with the importance of the subject. It is, in fact, because at 
his time vaulted construction had by no means reached the develop- 
ment it afterwards attained; no vault of very great span and built on 
the system of rubble masonry, which later was so widespread, can 
with certainty be attributed to an epoch anterior to that of Vitruvius ; 
the author of the only ancient treatise on construction remaining to us 
assisted only toward the end of his life at those colossal enterprises 
which recall to us the names of Augustus and Agrippa, and which 
marked the beginning of a new era in Roman architecture ; he himself 
had no part in the magnificent impulse which produced the Baths of 
Agrippa and the Pantheon of Rome, and his book, the work of his 
old age, offers us less a picture of the innovations of a contemporary 
epoch than a souvenir of the procedure in use during the last days of 
the Republic, —a sort of return toward the methods he had applied 
in the course of his long career. 

Vitruvius excepted, the ancient writers do not treat construction 
with enough detail for one to have reason to expect from them any- 
thing really useful. Pliny, given above all to speculative observations, 
develops less the methods followed in the use of materials than the 
natural history of the materials themselves. Frontinus regards con- 
struction more as a director of works than as an architect; and 
though he may often mention vaulted works built under his direction, 
he nowhere enters into the details of the process. There still remain, 
perhaps, writings on Roman agriculture or on military arts, in which 
are found short descriptions relative to building ; but the constructions 
mentioned have too special an object, and the writings, which treat 
of them briefly, can only throw a doubtful light on the general 
principles of practical architecture. Moreover, the rare allusions 
which they make to ordinary methods are very obscure, and many 
would remain, | think, unintelligible, if the ruins were not there to 
serve as commentaries. 

The almost absolute silence of writers forced me to explain 
theoretically the facts I have observed; but the explanatory hypotheses 
have fortunately shown characteristics of great truth, and the perfect 
clearness which the ancients have shown in all their applications of 
the art of building fills out, to a certain extent, the blanks in the trea- 
tises they have left us. Strictly economical calculations were to 
me manifestly evident as the principal cause of the various charac- 
teristics of ancient construction, and in spite of the very natural 
distrust with which I was inspired by such an hypothesis applied to 
the monuments of the great Roman power, it constantly forced itself 
on me at the end of my studies as the inevitable conclusion to which 
I must come in spite of myself. 

Thenceforth I perceived that one accustoms himself too easily to 
look upon the Romans as a people who, disposing of immense riches, 
had never to consider material means, and who could disdain without 
a scruple the expedients which are sometimes suggested to us by the 
insufficiency of our resources. The passion for large things assuredly 
was not a stranger to their enterprises, but the genius of the Romans 
knew how to reconcile the vastness of projects with a facility of execu- 
tion. The more closely I examined their monuments, the more it 
seemed to me impossible not to recognize the employment of a thou- 
sand artifices, having for their object, if not the reduction of skilled 
labor, at least a simplification of it. While architects have aimed in 
their conceptions of the ensemble at a majesty of effect and an endurance 
worthy of the power and eternity of the Roman people, an evident eye 
to rigorous saving guided them in the execution of every part; they 
always aspired to achieve by the use of processes, as easy as they were 
simple, the double merit of perfect solidity and incomparable gran- 
deur. 
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This observation led me to look at Roman construction as hai 


\ 


a practical aspect I did not at first suspect; as the Romans s 
economy in their edifices perhaps we might gain something in t 


some of their processes. Every day we borrow from the ancient 


of decoration ; apparently they have something to teach us in th 


of building as well, and the history of their edifices more con 
known may interest the future of the art of construction as wel 
of architecture. This conjecture seems incontestable, but 


absolute, and to appreciate the importance and degree of fidelit 


in these days would be allowable in the imitation of ancient proce 


one should take account of the differences made by the terval 


teen centuries between the Roman resources and our ow 


1 


speak here of the slaves the Romans so frequently employed in | 
i 


ing; they had, especially in the provinces, a resource still ti 


more ordinary, which was to use on the public buildings that part of 
population of the empire subject to public labor rhey t 

in corvées as many laborers as they wished to emplo | 
provised workmen, torn from their habitual occupations anc 

by force to the works, were generally found very ill prepared. { 
new role. The Romans did not hesitate to put them t fa 
whatever, but they were obliged to apportion the diffi 

tasks according to their inexperience ; it was necessat 

them purely physical efforts only, and to reduce as fat 

part left to their intelligence and dexterity. Thanks 


of civilization, such resources and the methods wl 


employment are now forbidden us. 


Moreover, the methods employed the R 
this exceptional character; they do not all present 
tion with a social system which ceased long ag 
world, and besides these methods of exe 


henceforward belongs exclusively to hist 


Romans quite a number of artifices of 

may be employed in our own time a 

Cwsars. Such are the « xpedients whicl | 

shall see, to reduce the importance of thea a 
for example, or scaffoldings, and, in ge! | 
sories which hamper the progress of thi 


The adoption of any complex processes 
repugnant to the Roman mind. Physical la 
nowhere in the durable parts of the 
of it, but nowhere have they expended it for temporat ‘ 
regret The rule which they followe 
utilize for permanent work, and in the lest w ( 
drawn on for the construction of their e 
tary rule will account for the greater part of th 
Roman art which we are to show 

So, independent of the metho 
renew without placing ourselves in formal opposition to the 
system of our times, we meet in the old traditior { 
ing with processes whose merit does not ré 


appropriateness to the people who used ther 


permits them to be applied to new uses. Still the gen pr 
followed by the Romans are very few in number; the rea 

the resultant processes will alway e subject t ertait 
tions, and to use them for our purposes it will oft 

modify them more or less profoundly But even if 

be forbidden us, these processes are well worth studying. One 
plied himself exclusively to their form would have t a 
knowledge of the monuments of antiquity, and a description of 


monuments, from the point of view of construction, will aid at 
filling up somes of “the gaps in the history of a justly celebrate: 
(To be 


tecture. ontinued.) 


HE principal object of our greatly reduced clu ites, W 
given on page ii, is to enable draughtsmen and _ student 
sending their subscriptions through some one of their number, 


the paper at a very low price. We therefore request architect 


the attention of their draughtsmen to our club rates. 
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LHI MIDDLI \GES Italian beggars, persevering, ind, at any rate In appearance, very 


levout, did their best to annoy us here and everywhert when we ven 
ired to stop to examine or admire anything; and Italian be ggars are 
certainly both in pertinacity and in filth about the most unpleasant of 
their class 
My voiturier gave me a lesson worth learning, and not perhaps 
nworthy of note for other unsuspicious travellers. We had a written 


ontract to Chiavenna, and thence to Colico he had agreed verbally 


, to take is for a certain sum before we started | found, however 

GRAVIDON VK} ' hat he intended to charge us three times as much as we had agreed 
. 1 1: . : 

BERGAMO upon, and as very luckily we found a diligence on the point of starting, 


duee , ; ' ‘ 
F MALPAGA we secured places in the cabriolet at its back, from which we had the 


best possible position for seeing 








the views, and so left him in 
the lurch, with divers admoni 


tions to behave himself mor 


honestly for the future. 
At ten we le ft, and had a 
} 


very enjoyable ride to Colico 


The valley, howeve r, bore sad 


traces of the havoc made by 
the inundations of the Meira, 
and of the storm of the previous 
night We soon reached the 
shores of the little Lake of Riva, 
along whose banks our road took 

1 

iS Sometimes in tunnels, some 
times on causeways built out 
into the water, until at last we 

} ‘ l 

eacned the valie W ( run 
the Stel road, and the ifter 

issing along the whole leng 

{ straig road lined eacl 
side with a wearisome and en 
ess row oO! lars, We ere il 
Colico Here we yrudent 
ivailed ourselves of the oppo! 
tunit yf an hour's delay in the 
cle ul ¢ of the oat for il 
eal ( ier int then embDark- 
y vaite I the leas 

g, pa I ples 

e orc r captain 

Il e scener of Lake Como 

= we , t EB | has bee so often extravagant 
br ~ " 2 I a that | ite prepare 

i ? = | + praisea that | is quit pa 
to be disappointed ;: but for the 
whole distance from Colico te 
Lecco it iscertainly on the whole 
. | 
more striking than any lake 











scene! I have seen. The moun 





BAPTISTERY, GRAVIDONA tains at its head are extremely 
irregular and picturesque, and 
throug t its whole le neth there is great ange and variety. In th 
are the ! respect it contrasts favorably with most other lakes, and I certainly 
~ ( ine t nk that not even in the Lake of Lucerne s there any one view so 
| at the tent vrand as that which one has looking up from within a short distance of 
insing the head of Como over the Lake of Riva to t e mountains closing in the 
\ evices, and Stelvio, and rising nobly above the sources of the Meira and the Lira 
Che fou / Somewhat, too, may ve said of the innumerable villages an¢ 
Laie 1 the W le llas with which the banks of the lake are studded; the y give a 
S| : reg sunt labitec ind cheerful feeling to the whole scene, and, re 
t the clear sun flected in the deep-blue lake, in those Jong-drawn lines of flaky white, 
vhich are seen in no other water to such pe rfection, add certainly 
are y e some eauty to the general iew 
One of these villages, Gravidona, within half an hour's sail of 
; Colico, ought not to be left unvisited by any one who cares about 
D € A 
t . . architecture 
- mE ee wee Close to its little harbor stand two churches, side by side, one 





| 
' 
| 
| 
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an oblong basilica, the other a baptistery of, as it seems to me, such 
great interest that I give illustrations both of its plan and of its exte- I 
rior. It will be seen that the dimensions are small, the total internal b 
width being less than forty feet, whilst the design of the east end is 


most ingeniously contrived so as to give no less than five eastern 





apsidal recesses. There are two stair turrets in the wall, on each side of conveyance to Lecco. We inclined to the latte 
of the western tower, which lead up to a sort of triforium passage, matter in the hands of an active waiter, we S 
which is formed behind an arcade in the side wall of the church, and ng delicious fruit, admiring the tall cypr 
one of them leads also to the first floor of the tower. The triforium about the shores of the lake, an ching the « 
consists of an arcade of seven arches in each side of the wall. The reflections of Bellagio and the opposite 
three small apses at the east have each their own semi-dome, and the hosom of the water 
chancel, as well as all the other apsidal recesses, are similarly roofed We were soon oft again, and well ( 
\ll the walls retain more or less traces of old paintings, the Coronation ting rapidly along the well-kept Ste ) ul 
of the Blessed Virgin occupying the principal apse, and the Last Judg- heavily and slowly along, as one always dos 
ment the west wall. ‘The whole church is built in white marble and soon, however, we were to find that our e! 
black limestone, used in courses, or stripes, with extremely good talian rule, and that he who wishes to tray 
effect. do so with vetturini 
The roof of this baptistery is of wood. ‘The exterior is best ex The churches which we passed re no Vv 
plained by reference to my drawing of the ull ha 
west front. It stands on a charming site, the | in fas} ! 
with a background of lake and mountain, vith their w 
such as one seldom enjoys here isa the line of the w 
contrast here, which strikes one very ilike, uninte g 
much, between the ingenious skill of the so that we re 
lanning of such a building as this and the tl rapi ( ! 
rudeness of the execution of the details. easter! t the 
| know nothing as to the history of Gravi- much travel 
dona ; but it looks as though the plan came courst ! ‘ 
from the hands of men who knew some- habited and S| 
thing of the church of San Vitale at Ra- wit s here 
venna, whilst its execution was left to to f 
the rustic skill of the masons of the great advantage 
country surface 
The baptistery is dedicated to St. ‘ 
john the Baptist. Close to it, as I have eto é 
said, stands the church of San Vincenzo, Le« 
ch, though Romanesque in its founda- travell 
tion, has been much modernized, and is efore 
now mainly interesting on account of the 0 Berg 
exquisite examples of late fifteenth century the unt 
silversmiths’ work which still enrich its ol 
sacristy. Conspicuous among these is a ( ot 
silver processional cross. This cross is We nt 
nearly two feet across the arms by three mpletec W | 
feet in height from the top of the staff. ilmost of c¢ e, ant 
Chere is a crucifix on one side and a sit- to $ ? "0 - aPreey aisles, but ug 
ting figure of Our Lord on the other, PLAN —BAPTISTERY, GRAVIDONA the nave was a c 
gures of SS. ¢ reorge, Vincent, Sebastian, of blac} id gol 
Christopher, and Victor, and Our Lord on the base or knop, and half- by it, three on either side, and two larger t 
figures of the Evangelists on the arms of the cross. The ornaments of a crucifix, at the west end Che who 
consist of crockets bent and twisted, of blue enamels, filigree work, nielli, inside and out, and there was exter 
and turquoises set in the centre of dark-blue enamels. It is, in short, a house in a crypt 
piece of metal work which might well make a modern silversmith run Leaving Lecco, we had a long dr 
down swiftly into the lake and drown himself in despair at the appar night was very dark, but the ait us tel 
ent impossibility in these days of rivalling such a piece of artistic and sounds of life; myriads of tle seemed to surt 
cunning workmanship, in spite of all our boasted progress! vent to its pleasure in its own particular note 
Not much less splendid is a chalice of about the same age. It greatest possible determination ; anc ad | 
is ten and three-quarter inches high, has a plain bowl, but knop, stem, scarcely have believed it possible that such 


and foot all most richly wrought with figures, niches, and canopies, 
and the flat surfaces filled with fine blue and white Limoges enamels. 
rhe paten belonging to this chalice is very large, nearly ten inches 
across, and quite plain. 

Half the 
soldiers and officers, the other half English or Americans, either resi- 


dent at or going to Como. 


passengers on the steamboat were, of course, Austrian 


We, however, stopped on the way, and, 
leaving the steamboat in the middle of the lake, after a row of about 
twenty minutes found ourselves at Varenna, a village exquisitely placed 
just where the three arms of the lake — the Como, the Lecco, and the 
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Colico branches 





insects, however numerous the 


village on the 
Pietro was | 
remembered 
they passed 


with their ve 


1 


separate, affording, wh 
sellagio, or from Cadenabbia, the most 
een my good fortune to see 
Here we had what seemed likel 
on the relative merits of a four-oared boat 


night be We 


road, and went on rapidly 


assed, ,having been taken 
by the sound of a troop of 
us in the dark in one of 
yices all the echoes of 


seemed to us to be supernaturally silent 


we reached 
soon in bed. 
A prod 





Bergamo, and, 


igious noise it 


1 the 


tired with « 


streets 


at frst 


men 


betore 
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mul, enjoy 
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whole 
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f e 
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etwee 
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Conti n 
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ve eoDpI 
it would be 


res we id 
see vithout 
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The whole design of the Broletto is so very simple as to be almost 
chargeable with rudeness of character. The ground on which it stands 
is divided by columns and piers, the spaces between them being all 
arched and groined. Towards the Piazza three of these arches, 
springing from rather wide piers, support the main building, and 
another supports an additional building to the west of it. Above the 
three main arches are three windows of which that in the centre, 
though very much altered, still retains a partially old balcony in front, 
and was evidently the Ringhiera, from which the people standing in 
the Piazza were wont to be addressed by their magistrates. The win- 
dows on either side are very similar in their design and detail; their 
tracery is of fair middle-pointed character; and the main points in 
which they strike one as being different from English work are the 
marble shafts with square capitals in place of monials, a certain degree 
of squareness and flatness in the mouldings, and the very pronounced 
etfect of the sills, which have a course of foliage and moulding, and 

elow this of trefoiled arcaded ornament, which in one shape o1 


inother is to meet the traveller everywhere in Northern Italy: either, 
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is here, hanging on under the sills of windows, or else running up the 


sides of gables, forming string-courses and. cornices, but always un 





satisfactory, because unmeaning and unconstructional. The origin of 
this sort of detail is to be found in the numerous brick buildings not 
far distant, where the facility of repeating the patterns of moulded 
bricks led (as it did in other countries also) to this rather unsatisfactory 
kind of enrichment. The detail of the arcades supporting the upper 
part of the building is throughout bold and simple, and I should say 
of the thirteenth century; the bases are quite Northern in their 


t 


section, the caps rather less deep in their cutting, but still in their 
general design, and in the grouping of tufts of drooping foliage regu- 
larly one above the other, reminding one much of Early French work, 
though they are certainly not nearly so good as that generally is. 
There is a flatness about the carving, too, which gives the impression 
of a struggle, in the hand of the carver, between the Classic and 
Gothic principles, in which the latter never quite asserted the mastery. 
The lesson to be learnt from such a building as this Broletto appears 
to me to be the excessive value of simplicity and regularity of parts 
carefully and constructionally treated ; for there are no breaks or but- 
tresses in the design, and all its elements are most simple, yet never- 


theless the result is beautiful. 


To the west of the Broletto is a good open staircase (much like 
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that in the Piazza dei Signori at Verona), forming a portion of one 
side of the Piazza, and leading to the upper part of the buildings, and, 
I think, to the great clock-tower, which, gaunt and severe in its out- 
line, undecorated and apparently uncared for, rears its great height of 
rough stone wall boldly against the sky, and groups picturesquely with 
the irregular buildings around it. I have omitted to notice that the 
whole of the Broletto, with the exception of the window shafts, is ex- 
ecuted in stone, and without any introduction of colored material, so 
that it in no way competes with the exquisite piece of colored con- 
struction which we have next to examine, immediately behind it: 

A few steps will take us under the open-arched and cool space 
beneath the Broletto, to the face of the north porch and baptistery of 
Sta. Maria Maggiore. This is a 


* 


very fine early Romanesque* church, 
but with many additions and alter- 
ations on the outside, and so much 
modernized inside as to be quite 
uninteresting to any one who thinks 
good forms and good details neces- 
sary to good effect. The plan is 
cruciform, with apses to the choir, 
on the east and west sides of the 
south transept, on the east of the 
north transept, and at the west end 
of an additional north aisle; in 
all no less than five apsidal ends. 
Che nave is of three bays with aisles, 
and to each transept have been 
added, in the fourteenth century, 
porches, thoroughly Italian in their 
whole idea, and novel to a degree 
in their effect upon an English eye. 

A domed chapel, erected as a 
sepulchral chapel by Bartolomeo 
Colleoni in the Renaissance style, 
on the north side of the nave, is 
most elaborately constructed of 
colored marbles. The effect is too 
bizarre to be good; there is an 
entire absence of any true style in 
its design; and there is nothing 
which makes it necessary to criticise 
it with much minuteness. 

The best and most striking 
feature in the whole church is the 
north porch, a most elaborate struc- 
ture of red, gray, and white marble, 
to which a drawing without color 
can hardly do justice. It is sup- 
ported upon detached marble shafts, 
whose bases rest upon the backs 
of rather grand-looking lions, curi- 


ously grouped with children and 


as — = = 





cubs. Above the arches which 
rest upon these shafts, and which, 
though circular, are elaborately cusped, is another stage divided 
by columns and trefoiled arches into three spaces, the centre of 
which is occupied by a noble figure of a certain Duke Lupus on horse- 
back, with a saint on either side in the other divisions. All the 
shafts except those in the upper division are of red marble; the 
highest stage of all is entirely of gray marble; in the middle stage all 
the moulded parts are of red, and the trefoiled arches and theit 
spandrels of gray marble; the space at the back of the open divisions 
and the wall over the main arches of the porch are built in courses of 
red and white marble. All the groining is divided into diamond- 
shaped panels, composed alternately of black, red, and white marble, 
all carved in the same kind of pattern. In the great arch of the 


* The church was built in A, D. 1134 by Maestro Fedro. 
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porch the outer moulding is of red ma 


gray. The construction of the whol 
depends altogether for its stability upon 
The approach to the porch, by seven 


black and white marble, increases the 


doorway, in front of which it is built, the 


marble, whose carved surfaces and richly m« 
have obtained a soft ye llow color by their ¢ 
atmosphere, and are relieved by on } 
executed in the purest red marble here 
jamb, carved, twisted, or moulded ver i 
set in square recesses, ornamented. \ 
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NORTH PORCH, STA. MARIA MAGGIORE, BERGAMO 


architects This southern 
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tached shafts resting on the backs of 


structed of black and white marbl I 


and has a deep cornice enriched with a series of ni 


An inscription below jhe cornice gives 
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mind as has the beautiful campanile to whose grace so much of the 
charm of Verona is due. 


The cathedral at Bergamo, which is close to the Broletto and 


Sta. Maria, may be dismissed in a word It has been rebuilt within 


the last two hundred years. and appeared to be in no way deserving of 


.otice. In a courtyard on its north side is a small detached polygonal 


aptistery, founded in 1275, which must have been very interesting 


It is all built of marble, and richly adorned with shafts; but so far as 


I could see every portion of it has been renewed within a few years 


Beside Sta. Maria Maggiore and the Broletto, we found little to se: 


[wo churches one in the Citta, and another, desecrated, in the 
Borgo have very good, simple pointed doorways, with square 
eaded openings an carved tympana ; but beyond these we saw 
carcely any trace of pointed work. We had a luxuriously hot day in 
Bergamo, and as we sat and sketched the Broletto, a crowd, thoroughly 
Italian in its composition and proceedings, gathered round us and 
gave us a first lesson in the penance which all sketchers must be con 
tent to undergo in Italy Before long I found that my only plan was 

tartan umbrella as a defence, both against the sun and the crowd 


and this, though not entirely 
successful, still effected a 

— ee este great improvement 
| The walk down the hill 
to the Borgo was more pleas 
ant than the climb up, and 


we were soon at our inn 


again, and then, after a most 
delicious luncheon of exquis 
ite fruit and coolest lemon 
ade, concluded by a very 
necessary dispute with our 
landlord about the amount 
of his bill, ending, as such 
disputes generally do in Italy, 
with a considerable reduction 
in the ¢ harge and the strong 
est expressions of regard and 
good wishes for our welfare 


on our way, we mounted our 








carriage, and were soon on the road towards 


rescia 
Not far from this road and within about 
t mil ‘RB lj . he t 
elght miles of vcrgamo hes one of the most 
areat f +} : ] f whicl 
} t ing of the many Casties of which one 


juently sees remains in the north of 
Italy Chis is the castle of Malpaga, which 
vas inhabited by the famous Condottiere 
Bartolomeo Colleoni, of whom we’ have 
uready heard at Bergamo, and of whom we 
see something again at Venice. It 
belongs now to a nobleman who lives in the 
Citta of Bergamo, and leaves this old and 


stately pile to the keeping of his hinds, who 





tend his silkworms, gather his grapes, make 


his wines, look after his corn and cattle, and CAMPANILE, BERGAMO, 
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do as much as in them lies to gather the fruits which Mother Earth 
vields in these parts with such ungrudging profusion, but trouble 
themselves little about the preservation of the old castle or its belong 
ings, seeing that they seem to give scant pleasure to their lord. 

The castle as originally built was a square building enclosing a 
courtyard built of brick externally, and adorned with a forked battle- 
ment which is common everywhere in old buildings between this and 
Vicenza, and with four square corner towers, of which one larger 
than the others has a very bold and fine overhanging machicolated 
parapet. In the centre of the south front the drawbridge still remains 
in use, and was lowered for our exit from the castle. Outside the 
square castle was a space, and then a low wall again furnished with the 
forked battlement. This must have been a very picturesque arrangt 
ment; but unfortunately its real character is now only intelligible to 
the skilled eye. For the great Colleoni, finding himself in possession 
of a castle which gave him insufficient space for his magnificence, built 
up walls on the top of the old battlemented outer wall, and created his 
state rooms in the space between this new wall and the old external wall 
of the castle. These rooms of his have much damaged the effect of the 


outside of the castle ; but internally they are still interesting, owing to 


the sumptuous character of the painted decorations with which he had 
them adorned. These were executed at about the time of the visit of 
Christian Il. of Denmark to Colleoni, and are interesting if not great 
works of art. The old courtyard, though small, is very fine in its effect 
The upper walls are carried on pointed arches and are covered wit 
fresco or distemper paintings, said to have been executed by Giovanni 
Cariani of Bergamo, or by Girolamo Romanino of Brescia, extremely 
striking and attractive in their general style of color and drawing. The 
most picturesque inc idents are illustrations of Colleoni’s career, the 
Doge of Venice giving Colleoni his baton in the presence of the Pop 
and a fine battle subject. 

A squalid area for rubbish, children, pigs, cats, and what not, 
left all round the moat, and beyond this are all the farm buildings and 
laborers’ residences, which go to make up the fou ensemble of a great 
Lombard farmyard. The surroundings are not clean nor very pictut 
esque, but the castle itself has so great an interest that no one who visits 


sergamo should pass it by unseen.* 


(Jo be 


ontinued.) 





TERRA-COTTA CAPITAL. 
CARRERE & HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS. 


THE accompanying detail from the Central Congregational Church 
at Providence was photographed before erection at the works of 
Stephens, Armstrong & Conkling, now the Philadelphia branch of the 


New York Architectural Terra-cotta Company. The terra-cotta all 


over this church is most charmingly executed. The brick was supplied 
by T. Milton Shafto & Co., of Philadelphia. Mr. F. J. Sawtelle, at 


Providence, superintended the work for Messrs. Carrére & Hastings. 


oe ' ak . . 
The round church of San Tommaso in Limine, described by Mr. Gally Knight as 
similar in plan to San Vitale, at Ravenna, is only eight miles to the north of Bergan 1 


rgamo, and 


re * . ene + 
ought, equally with Malpaga Castie, to be seen. «I regret that I have never yet visited it. 
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BURRILL BUILDING. 


The Burrill Building, however, is 


The first three of the five stories on We 


stone supported by the usual plate gl 


the whole Mathewson Street elevation, 
trimmings. 
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terra-cotta lint that the building would hardly lose in dignity if the bays were not 
ed columns of the used. The proportions of the buildings are right, and the detail is 
e€ ornament t] xquisite ; do we really need the bays, finely handled as they are? 
thout the ja Che outer walls of the Telephone Building carry the steel beams 
the ricKWO! without the aid of columns, but the interior is all of skeleton con- 
i-cotta ir littl irket struction; terra-cotta arches on steel beams are carried by steel col- 


ins, which, in their turn, are protected by terra-cotta. The roof is 


in the same way and covered with concrete and asphalt. 


Che telephone wires in this city are carried underground in a 








way accessible through manholes. When the cables reach the 
ew building they pass under the sidewalk into a tunnel-like space 
: a 3 ] irtitioned off for them in the cellar, where they are carried on racks, 


rojecting horizontally from each side wall until they reach the cable 
tower which communicates with the rest of the building only on the 
loor at the distributing room. They are carried up the opposite 
sides of this tower, whichis provided with ladders and with platforms 
ry seven feet in height, on alternate sides, for convenient access to 
e cables. From the distributing room the wires are carried under 
e raised floor of the operating room to the switchboard. 


e same architects have in hand the new Central Police Station 


cit Chis building is also in the Italian Renaissance, and, 
g » ornate as the Telephone Building, has just as fine 
rtions and a very fine arrangement of masses. It is a good 


the truth, which our architects have been slow in learning, 


at however much good ornament may help a well-proportioned and 
vell-massed building, such a building will lose none of its power or 
f it be left quite plain. 


Chough all of the terra-cotta work just spoke not has been done 


Renaissance detail, as is indeed largely the case in other cities 


since the Classic style is once more in the ascendant, the material 
ls itself with equal ease to Gothic forms. 

\nother building now going forward for the city is the Museum 

\rt and Natural History at Roger Williams Park.* Here the 

irchitects, Messrs. Martin & Hall, have used yellow brick and 

terra-cotta together in a very pleasing way. The inspiration of the 

design, which is very refined and skilful, has been drawn from the 
rench chateaux of the early Renaissance. 


Chere is something very attractive in the outbreak again and 


g of the irrepressible Gothic spirit among the classic forms which 

we st coming into use in those old buildings. The style has all 

turesque quality which we enjoy in Gothic, while it is nearer 

\ time and taste in its forms: at the same time it is in its 
est work scholarly and refined without being so learned and _ precis« 

e Italian is apt to be, and withal it is perfectly adaptable to any 

needs which it may have to meet. All these points the architects 

etail ive seized, and, while they have kept their work simple and dignified 

ind have avoided all temptation to be picturesque and use angle 


l 


rrets and other startling effects, they have allowed their fancy 


g tral considerable play in the details. 
ve Thus far the city work is in competent hands. But a stop is 
soon to be put, it seems, to this sort of nonsense. There is a resolu 
ghborho« ha tion now before a committeet of the Common Council (it has been 
L cit issed by the Aldermen, and I understand the Mayor favors it), which 
Ml 0 \ngell & will turn over the official architecture of the city to the tender mercies 
ownston of the city engineer's office! The scheme seems to be not to create 
| on the side, ar the office and department of city architect, but to add to the force of 
te | sance a the engineer's department a few architectural draughtsmen and an 
irchitectural superintendent. 
hone Building of Of course all interested in art foresaw the result. The Chapter 
ition has al of the Institute here took up the affair and tried to make a fight for 
wort ireful stud reasonable methods of doing business. The tide is too strong and 
Storie they have had to drop the matter. The Council think they are sav- 
rtically ng money, and they are blind to any other view. The engineer's 
e and balu department costs fifty-three thousand dollars a year. For four recent 
un entrance years, — years, too, in which there was more than the average amount 
: nad sto Ay of building, —the city paid about seven thousand a year for architects’ 
ee oo 5 \ e detail of part of this building was published in the last number of Tue Brickt UILDER. 
even here it seem t The re ion has been tabled by Council, I am informed, and there the matter now stands 
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commissions. That this sum, which is only a trifle over the engi 
neer’s yearly salary, is extremely low when considered as the cost of 
a city architect's department, and that for this sum it is possible to 
obtain first-class work, while if architectural draughtsmen are added to 
the engineer's department, it must augment the cost and at the same 
time lower the character of the work, —all this seems not to enter 
their thoughts. 


We can save money why can't the engineer tak« 


care of the work? Before such questions the extravagant architects 
retire abashed, for with such men those questions cannot be answered. 
It is the old story of the materialist against the idealist, of science 
against poetry, and, unfortunately, the judges are prejudiced and 


must be educated by experience. 





CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, PROVIDENCE, 


St. John’s Church, on North Main Street, to turn to a pleasanter 
subject, has within a year or so finished a parish house designed by 
Messrs. Peabody & Stearns. The material is yellow brick of differ 
ent dark tones, and the treatment is very simple and quiet, and 
depending for its effect not upon ornament but upon mass, proportion, 
and the color harmony of the different bricks employed. 

The old St. John’s itself is of stone, but there are several brick 
churches in Providence. Some of them are exceedingly evil in 
design, one of them attains to no mean rank, and that one only, ot 
which more in another article, can be compared with the new build- 
ing which Messrs. Carrere & Hastings have recently built for the 
Central Congregational Church. The growth of the city has left 
several churches, still occupied, on streets which are now more ort 
less crowded thoroughfares. Though this was not the case with the 


Central, whose old church, built about fifty years ago, was then upon 
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the most aristocratic street in the tow! et th 


moving eastward this time, had long since carried 


its congregation into the newer and mor 


East Side.” The new church, therefore, 
ground in one of the pleasantest spots in the ¢ 
the best architectural etfort of the last few year 
show itself, for around the church are ho 


penter & Willson, Rotch & Tilden, Go 
W. E. Chamberlain Mr. Sawtelle, the ar 
Carrére & Hastings ol the erection of the « 
sonage beside the chapel, and Martin & Hall ar 


vacancy in this Stimson Avenue col 


ae Messks. CARRERE & Hastincs, A 
But these h i ( el ( 

not ot rick, ind we must return to the 

seen from a distance, and it is on hig] enoug 
some directions from far away, is very g 
dome is a little flat \ll the near views of the 
best of course is one of those which bring th 
ing into the centre of the picture. The vic 
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the north end, up @ver the chapel and the aps« 


the front. The mass from these points is most 


tambour is a trifle bare and perhaps the cornic 


too shelf-like for the splendid detail of some of 
church. 

The view we have just taken emphasizes th« 
church, with its chapel behind the semicit 
front, here really the south front, has the tra 
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Che crosses on the towers and the cruciform p 





lan of the church 


vy the progress toward ritualism which the «+ Lord Brethren,” as 


Blackstone calle then are making in the wake of the «* Lord ‘ 
Bishops.’ In fact, considerable has been the comment on the action 
“ t f a sober Congregational society in building its «* meeting-house ” in 
reminds the it least. of cassoc ks and berettas. 


ome 


ee 








‘ 
ENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. ORGAN LOFT. 
€ al course, the question simply reads, Does the 
¢ et t rements of the problem and does it meet then 
I Wi I vaissance or Gothic ‘ the more to be preterrec 
r churche i mere matter of personal taste This church seen 
to mee t rt lem beautifully. There is, then, no need to talk, 
ft ill, of denor tional fitness or unfitness as absolutely fixed, for 
this or that style Let the architect go straight through the problem 
th his best ability according to the best taste he has, using such ’ 
f is seem to him pleasing, and, if he is an architect, he need not 
( the verdi NORMAN M. ISHAM. 





CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. PULPIT. 
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WASHINGTON. 


oo a variety of styles, if I may call them such, are to be found 
in Washington that the cultured visitor is really bewildered as he 
walks up and down its streets. On every hand one finds hideous ex 
amples of what the average citizen points to with pride and calls 
‘« modern architecture.” 

Here and there the eye is relieved by the sight of a quiet front, 
so modest and retiring that it seems to shrink from the loud clothes 
and gaudy finery of its ostentatious neighbors. It is scarcely noticed 
by the novice, and if at all, the remark is heard: «+ Anybody can de 
sign a thing like that.” 

These quiet fronts are, for the most part, relics of the taste of the 
past, and show great skill and refinement in the relative proportions of 
openings to wall surfaces. Built of hand-made pressed brick of de- 
lightful color, crowned with good 
cornices, usually of moulded brick 
painted white, of a pattern not now 
in stock, with doorways generally 
of Colonial treatment, they stand 
as landmarks of the artistic appre- 
ciation of two generations ago. 
One who has not seen them cannot 
imagine the charming effect pro- 
duced by these cornices of brick. 
The projection is not great, — about 
four and a half inches. The soffit 
is ornamented with mutules, and 
the returns at the corners with the 
conventional honeysuckle, as is so 
often seen in the Greek Doric. 

Apparently the architects of 
Washington have but recently thor 
oughly appreciated the artistic 
possibilities of terra-cotta in combi- 
nation with brick, and many still 
are learning. Preferring stone for 
the solution of their problems of 
decoration and construction, the ex- 
amples of really good treatment of 
brick fronts are the ex¢ eption, not 
the rule. Here, as in other East- 
ern cities, public taste is improving 
sufficiently to be able to distinguish 
the superiority of the present work 
over that done ten years ago, and 
to wish for more. This isa good 
sign, and we may well feel glad 
that it is so. 

Of private residences done in 
brick, those of John Hay, Esq., 
and General Anderson, designed SS 


by H. H. Richardson, are probably . 


familiar. They are very quiet, SEE ARTICLI 


moulded brick being confined to the 
base courses and cornices. The wall surfaces are given life and colo1 
by pattern-work, and often hexagonal shaped brick are used, which, 
from their peculiar shape and color, make the design more pronounced 
Many houses by Hornblower & Marshall have well-studied brick 
friezes, surmounted usually by copper cornices, lending character to 
otherwise plain but well-proportioned fronts. The house of Repre 
sentative Dalzell, on New Hampshire Avenue, has the wall surfaces of 
the facade slightly enriched by pattern-work of darker headers. The 
entrance is unique in its way. It is a semicircular opening within a 
square frame, framed by a running conventional design carved in lighte1 
brick, making the whole quite Moorish in feeling. 

A very nice bit of brick and terra-cotta work is that of the Parish 
Hall ot St. John’s Church, on Sixteenth Street. 
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31 Henderson Building, Philadelphia, Yamall & Goforth, 
ect The rick were furnished by the Eastern Hydraulic-Press 
Brick Company and the terra-cotta by Stephens, Armstrong & 
nkline before their consolidation with the New York Architectural ; 
lerra-Cotta Con pat Che plate is one-t ighth inch scale. 
rote 
1 
Plate 32. Cornice of the Berkeley Lyceum, New York, Alfred x 
: , s i 
IX. Barlow, architect. Terra-cotta work by the New York Architec- | 
tural Terra-Cotta Company. This is a good example of a brick and 3 


terra-cotta cornice with practically no projection, gaining in height 
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A PROMINENT manufacturer of terra-cotta criticises the 
* editorial in our last number, on brick and _ terra-cotta color 
ing, as apt to give architects a wrong view of the subject. He 
himself takes exac tly the opposite view from that of our editorial 
ind supports it with these arguments. 

, \ brick manufacturer will sort a kiln of bricks of one color, 
nto ten or twelve different shades, and of each shade he will have 
enough stock to supply an ordinary job. Now, while the appli 

tion of color by a “slip” is simple enough, burning it 
< exactly a certain shade is not so easy. If, for instance, an archi 
tect wishes uniformity in brick and terra-cotta, and selects one 
of the several shades of a certain colored brick, the terra-cotta 
manufacturer may have considerable difficulty in exactly mat 
ng it, although he would strike so near it as to match a_ shack 
two or three degrees above or below the one sé lected. Lhe 
irchitect, then, it is suggested, should give the terra-cotta manu 
facturer the first place, allowing him to make a color to match 
certain co/er, not a certain shade of brick, though keeping hi 

, terra-cotta of a uniform tone. The terra-cotta will certainly 

match one of the several shades into which that color of brick 


sorted, and that shade can be taken for the 


work. 
Q' R article in the last number was written from the recent 
experiences of several architects who had tried to have a 
brick made to match terra-cotta, and possibly the inspection of 
. very well-equipped terra-cotta plant was so fresh in our minds 
that we over-estimated the ability of terra-cotta manufacturers 
) produce exact matches. However, having stated the criticism 
is Nearly as we remember it, let us suggest that this criticism 
Brick 
not found in every market, carrying stocks of a 


might not apply to the: cases we had in mind. 


{ 


lacturers 


manu 


are 
large number of different colors. Suppose the brick the archi 
It ould 
be made, and come pretty close to the required shade. ‘The 


question is, Can the average well-equipped brickyard make a 


tect wanted was not to be had in his locality, in stock. 


special run of brick and closely match a certain shade, easier 
than one of the scientifically operated terra-cotta factories com 


manding every facility for securing special color-work? We still 


hold to our 
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lly w r nee to a study of the Italian Che house will consist of four stories besides a basement and 
ng 1 Naples, the trip will include cellar. An elevation at one-quarter-inch scale, and a plan of 
( Rome, Sy Foligno, Perugia. each floor at one-eighth-inch scale, are the drawings required. d 
| yja, | Ferrara \ desc ription of the alterations nec essary to convert the house 
»M Milan, Pay nd Geno must be prepared and reasons given for the plans and the eleva- 
1 Italy of any ar tion adopted lhe drawings are preferred flat, but when it is in 
f Prof convenient to so send them they may be sent in pasteboard rolls. 
ici hey are to be made on whit& paper, imperial size, the elevation 
W \ 1 one sheet, the plans on another, and sent, « arriage paid, to the 
t | office of THe BRICKBUILDER, Room 52, 85 Water Street, Boston. 
( ( Mass., on or before June 1, 1894. 
7 PRIZES. 
Chere will be three cash prizes; the first $100, the second 
Ce ETITION FOR A CITY ; z . : 
$50, and the third $25. ‘Three other prizes in books will be 
en he first any architectural book listed at $15, the second 
liste $10, and the third listed at $5.00. If there be more ; 
| n New \ t 1 six designs considered by the jury as meritorious, the 
Ww thors of those not receiving prizes will be prese nted with a 
W \ subscription to THE BRICKBUILDER. 
¢ e award will be made by a jury of three competent archi 
nay Eacl wing must be marked with a motto o1 cypher, and 
\ ealed enve e similarly marked, containing the full name 
venty ind ire f the designer, must accompany the drawings. 
es welopes will not be opened until after the award is 
It n mace 
ndr The x rize dr wings shall become the prope rtyv ot Tut 
B ER, and any or all of the designs submitted will be 
. é without further rec ompense to their authors. 
’ 
g ub of fifteen subscribers the yearly price of ‘Tm 
t t ynly Pr.5o0 
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THE ROOF IN FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 

T is certainly gratifying to see how much interest is now felt by 

architects, engineers, builders, and owners in fireproof construc- 
tion. The desire for something durable, that will resist the great 
destroying elements of time and fire, is growing, and it is now gener 
ally conceded that the most durable and reliable materials for all 
kinds of buildings is burned clay, and therefore in all buildings where 
protection of life and property is desired it is being used more than 
ever in this country. 

Insurance statistics tell us that the loss by fire is regularly and 
steadily increasing at the rate of $10,000,000 a year. In the year 
1893 the loss was over $160,000,000, which is over $512,000 for every 
working day. This does not include the loss by men thrown out of 
business or employment, nor the additional rates on insurance in 
consequence of the risk. Neither does it include the taxes necessary 
to keep up the fire departments in every city and town in the country) 
to guard against the loss. 

Nearly all the writers on fireproof construction refer to protect 
ng the inside of buildings. The ceilings, floors, and between the 
joists are filled in with hollow clay blocks; hollow brick walls tak 
the place of lath and plaster for partitions ; iron supports and columns 
are encased with burned clay to keep the heat from twisting, cracking, 
and even melting them. In every conceivable way, clay bricks and 
blocks are used to prevent the fire from spreading and extending 
\ll this is done for the inside of buildings, and it is well enough. It 
costs money, but it does the work. While this is done for the insid 
of the building, a roof is put on that offers no resistance to fire, but 
n many cases attracts it. The roof is the most exposed part of the 
building, and, next to the foundation, the most important.  29.¢ 
cent of the fires in 1893, and in fact an average for many years, was 
caused by exposure. That means that $48,000,000 of property was 


destroyed by fire in the year 1893 that did not originate on the pren 


ises. To guard against loss from exposure the best protection is to 


fireproof the outside of buildings —to put on a roof that will resist 
the heat. The same material that will protect the inside will protect 


the outside. It is fast coming to that. All will concede that the fire 


clay roofing tile is the coming roof in this country, as it now is in 


nany European countries. There are many reasons for this, but 


our space will only allow me to present a few of the advantages tile 


has over any other material for covering houses. 
First. Tile is fireproof, frostproof, and waterproof. To test the fire 
] I } 


qualities, put a well-burned tile, and a piece of the best roofing slat 


on your grate. See how quick the slate will crack and fly to pieces, 


while the heat of no grate can crack or melt the tile. Iron of an 


kiln is opened. To test its frost qualities, put a tile under the drip 


pings of your roof, and let it freeze and thaw the whole winter. You 


ill see the frost will have no effect on it whatever 


Second. Tile is ornamental and durable If there is a tile roof 


n your city, compare it with the roofs on surrounding houses, and se« 


how muci) it adds to the beauty and character of the house. The roof 


s the most prominent part of a handsome building, and a 


always attracts attention to it. There is nothing shoddy about a tile 


] 


roof; it is there to stay, and it will be just as good, and look just as 


well, one hundred years from now as it does to-day. Tile has a his- 


tory of thousands of years ; no other roofing material has 





kind left in a kiln where tile is burned will be found melted when the 


* root 





Third. Tile is a non-conductor Place a 
attic covered with tile, and another in an attic « 
see the difference Che rooms under a tile roof ar me 
ind warmer in winter It neither attract or reta 
frost. You never eard ota tiie root o 
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bein 


engineer, Mr. Furber, in order to determine what kind of partitions 


will 


to the latter requirement. 
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The body of 


the walls will be of hollow cubes of terra-cotta extending through the 


thickness of the walls, modelled on the exterior to the required 


n, and scored on the inside to receive the plaster, which will be 


r 


the action « 


be in the French 


d directly to the terra-cotta, anc 
if tire and water. 


in fact, everything which can | 


] 


i 


be of a quality that will resist 


There will be no wood floors nor stair 


ve made of fireproof material will 


Che building, as before mentioned, will be twelve stories in height, 


Kennaissance style, very highly ornamented, 


Experiments are now 


made by the architects, Messrs. Cope & Stewardson, and their 


e most thoroughly fire and sound proof, with particular reference 


The drawings are now being made and the 


work of erection will begin about June 1. 
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® LIMES AND CEME 


MORTARS AND 


AMERICAN PORTLAND CEMENT 
7 manufacture of high-grade Portland cement in the United 


Stat ally a new industry. For many years so-callec 


land cement has been made in small quantities in Pennsylvania, but 
up to within three years a cement has not been made in this count: 
th ld : en tn) the’ hicheat | } lies ae 
that could compare in quality to the ighest Drands of German ant 
French Portland cements ve possess raw material in P 





sylvania and New Jersey much superior to the raw material fo 


lLurope, it has been onl 





yy carefully studying the s ect, have discovered correct methods of 
making cement and of ing their raw material to the best advantag 
With the exception of such works, built within the last three years 
inufacturers are greatly handicapped by the ossibility of appl 
ng correct principles, using, as they do, crude metho f cal 
and a primitive mode of grinding. To keep up with improvement 
nd better the « ulity of their product. so mat radical changes wo 
al i \ piictiity el ?! uuUucl, ) HNanhy rail i Chany ( 
be necessary that the cost would be even greater than in building new 
works The English manufacturers, too, labor under this disadvan 
tage The Germans, on the other hand, engaging in the manufact 
ure of cement much later, and profiting by the knowledge and 
erience of the English, constructed their works In accordance 
correct principles. It may be, also, that t Germans, of a more 
tit 1 ¢ } ; ] * + +} ’ + ley | 
scientinc and technical turn ¢ n nan the ILnglsh, discoverec 
details in the manufacture of Portland cement k it ‘ 
At all events, it stands as a fact, that English Portland cement 
general are not to be classified with German Portland cements: there 
is a radical difference between the two The | sh ¢ lents are 
coarsely ground, quick setting, low in lime, and consequent! not so 
strong; whereas the German cements are as a rule finely ground, slow 
setting, and high in lime These differences mean a great deal, 
is to economy and strength in works of construction, as will be 
explained hereafter. On account of the superiority of German 
t tat elie. aor en Sano. et ae 
cements, Going so much more, Detter, and saler work, thelr price, as 
well as the demand for them, has increased, whereas the opposite 


he case with English cements. 


In the United States, there is an immense field for the manufact 


ire of high-grade Portland cement, if the German methods are fol 


lowed in every detail The material found in the United States 


especially in certain parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, is certainly 


At Whitaker, N. 


on the Lehigh Valley Railroad, and sixty- 


superior to any yet discovered in Europe. ]., three 


niles east of Phillipsburg, 
four miles from New York, the cement rock deposit is very extensive 


Ihis rock is a slate marl, the analysis of which is as follows 


Silica . . ° : 14.44 per cent 


Alumina Sesquioxide of Iron 5.91 + 
Carbonate of Lime 75.17 
Carbonate of Magnesia . ; 77 


This deposit of rock was bored in several places to a depth of 


two hundred feet, with no change in the character of the rock, or in 
the analysis, and from a number of borings in various parts of the 
deposit the analysis of the rock averaged the same within a half of 
one per cent. Nature could not be more kind in her gifts to man, 
than in this Whitaker deposit. It is impossible to find a material 


more adapted to the manufacture of the highest grade of Portland 
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2 vet cylinder \s it proceeds it is subjected to severer heat, and, turning 
very large, over and over, is all submitted to the same high uniform heat. 
er Calcination and vitrification gradually take place, and the clinkers, 


g, drop out at the end of the cylinder into a receiving chamber, 


vhere they are allowed to cool slowly, and when perfectly cool are 


oT nd to the finished product. 
Under the old-style process as used in this country it takes fully 


s or more to make a barrel of Portland cement; under the 
tar vlinder process it does not take over twelve hours. The ad- 


tages of the rotary cylinder process over every other process in ex- 


first. Every particle of the raw material is submitted to the 
vY heat, and consequently the clinkers coming from the 

ull alike in color, density, hardness, and state of vitrifac- 

h results in making the finished product alike and uniform 

ry particular. If one barrel of cement is poor, all must be poor ; 
ull must be good, as all the clinkers are alike 


he cylinder. 


S t Che heat is always under the full control of the manu- 
in lessen or increase it at his will. There is no other 
ss in the world where this can be done so perfectly as in the ro- 


\lso, it is possible to attain a much greater heat than 


sary on account of being able to reach so high a heat that the 
in always be kept high in the cement, thus insuring a stronger 
ct. It is for this reason that the rock at Whitaker is 
ted to the rotary cylinder process, being high in lime 

oughly under a high heat 
Third Che clinkers are small in size, never larger than a bean, 
nsequently are uniform throughout and more easily handled and 
g t the / rt lf anything should occur to mar the quality of the ce- 
in be discovered instantly and checked; whereas under the 
cess it takes ten days to discover the results of a single 
| tried to show why a cement manufactured under the ro- 
cess, when proper material is used, as at Whitaker, 
tance, is superior to any manufactured under any other process 
r grante owever, that, leaving out of the question where 
i 1 Portland cement is manufactured, all engineers and architects are 
correction, and prefer to use a cement on their operations in 
ive confidence and which they believe will do the best 
k. It must be admitted that there is a prejudice, and a very just 
igainst the use of American Portland cements for high engineer- 
ng work for t reasons heretofore stated. It is, however, the aim of 
Whitaker Cement Company to overcome this prejudice by consci- 
s effort, and they have certainly been very successful in whatever 
ment has been used. Inquiry may be made why I dis- 
) strongly against cements, though ordinarily good, in 
ers It is for this reason: There are some cements, 
1 factured, which possess characteristics which I claim 
listinguishing features of a proper Portland cement, and 
racteristics are essential to insure economy as well as stabil- 
worl It is a fact conceded by every one that all Portland 
ements running from sixty-two to sixty-three per cent of lime and 
twenty-one per cent of silica, if hard burned, are stronger than oth- 
s of lower ar nt of lime and lighter burnt. However, a cement 


nning from sixty-two to sixty-three per cent of lime, and hard burnt, 





’ iy have the strength, but under certain conditions not be able to 

t anifest this strengtl A cement of great strength, which is coarsely 

stock bi ground, will not show as great adhesive strength under scientific test as 

Petroleu f it were finely ground. The finer a Portland cement is ground the 
f the cy greater are its adhesive qualities. The Portland cement of great 

ree strength, very finely ground, possesses one characteristic which distin- 

rte in guishes it from others not so strong or so fine. It will get its maxi- 
ters the 1um strength in a much shorter time. This is nothing but ordinary 

c acid gas common sense. The best portion of any cement is the hardest burnt 
linder, portion, which is the most difficult to grind, and the impalpable por- 


tion of the tion of such cement has an intense affinity for the sand and stone in 
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mortar and concrete. It is known that with hard-burnt cements the allow it to set hard in air, twenty-four hours, th mmet { 
residue on a No. 100 sieve has no setting qualities, and if this residue ing water, and keep this water up to 212° Fahr. for twe 
were ground much finer it would set, and exhibit more strength in set- \t the end of twenty-four hours, if the cake show 
ting, the finer it was ground. And if all the cement were ground to tecrating or cracking, it has passed the boiling t 
impalpable powder, it would take but a very short time for it to get its 4. The cement must pass the following te 
maximum strength, neat. It is a decided advantage when the harden- shall be only two per cent on a No. 50 sieve, 
ing of the mortar is not too slow, because the structure is then placed, in 100 sieve, and thirty per cent ona No. 2 sie 
a short time, beyond all dangers. In the works at Whitaker, this p 5 An experienced, capable n 
ciple in manufacture 1s taken into consideration, and seventy per cent A cement standing, in ever 
is guaranteed to pass through a 200 sieve, or forty thousand holes to s much more economical than one whicl 
the square inch. This seventy per cent is practically impalpable recommend, in concreting for hea rile 
powder. An additional guarantee that not over ten per cent residue the following proportions: One part cement; fo ( 
shall remain on a No. 100 sieve is made by the Whitaker Cement sharp, and free from all loam); seven parts 
Company all dirt) or mortars, I w IS¢ 
It is a most difficult thing to grind hard-burned cement finely arts of clean, sharp 
In England ordinary burr stones are used, and as a consequence the little cold and thoroughly s 
cement is very coarsely ground. In Germany the grinding is done sand, and a very little st e1 
by more improved machinery, and is finer; but at Whitaker the rtat would give most ex 
clinkers are ground in steel grinding machines which require great Of course, in the use 
power and endurance. Asa result, the Whitaker cement is excee: stone in concreting 
ingly fine, and will attain its maximum strength, neat, ina compara tis necessary to be 
tively short time. crete, it is Ww to use as little wat 
If architects and engineers would reject all cements not meeting the concrete until it she wat 
under the hands of a competent tester, the following tests, all Amer harden very 1 , using the qua { 
can manufacturers would be forced to put out a cement insuring better false economy t heap cements a 
and more stable work, on an economical basis. The specifications | nortar Better and more 
would recommend are these : — sing larger proport sof br 
1. The cement, neat, must stand a minimum tensile strain of vrade cement meeting the foreg 
four hundred pounds to one square inch section (briquettes one day portant, to insure success, that 
in air and six days in water). sand be obtained, a1 
2. The cement, three parts of sand (standard crushed, quart I trust this article may be rea 
being used for testing) and one of cement, must stand a min n cineers, an 
tensile strain of one hundred and twenty-five pounds to one squat ise the best of Port ( 
inch section (briquettes one day in air and six days in water). will find will give th € sat 
3. The cement must stand the boiling test, or test for safety 
The test must be made as follows: Make a thick cake of neat cement. (See / , 
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The Alpha Portland Cement. 


GUARANTEE 








Its superiority is fully established; for fineness, uniformity of color, at : ( 

great tensile strength it is une seal 1. Every barrel of ‘‘ ALPHA 

PORTLAND CEMENT guaranteed equal to the v: ry best brands of 

“German Portland Cements,” and its minimum tcnsile  strengt! 

guaranteed as follows: FINENESS. 

Sole New England Agents, Gen'! Agents, ‘ ; 
JAMES A. DAVIS & CO., WM. J. DONALDSON & CO., Pe Ret eee 
No. 92 State St., Boston. Betz Bidg., Phila. ee ee 
Is superior to any other Portland Cement made. It is verv finely ground, always unif 


and of such extraordinary stre ngth, that it wi 7 permit the addition f 25 per cent more sand, 
than other well-known Portland Cements, and produce the most durable work. It is unalterabl 
volume and not liable to crack. 
8,000 barrels have been used in the foundations of the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty, and 
also been used in the construction of the W ashington Monument at Washingtor 
Pamphlet with directions for its employment, testimonials and tests, sent on application 








HAM & CARTER, E. THIELE, 
560 ALsany Street, BOSTON. 78 Wiruiam Street, NEW YO! 
Sole Avent I ted State 
ESTABLISHED i858. WILLIAM N. BEACH, President. 


LAWRENCEVILLE CEMENT CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEAGHS ROSENDALE HYDRAULIC CEMENT. 


Guaranteed to stand all required tests. 115 Broadway, NEW Yorn s:. 
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Alsen’s Portland Cement. 


ihe strongest, finest ground, and most uniform 
Cement in the world. Permits the admixture of 
more sand than any other, and is the best for mortar 


r stuccoing 


CLEVELAND IRON ORE PAINT CO, 


MORTAR 





COLORS, | 


Metallic and Graphite 
Paints, 


IN ALL FORMS. 


Cleveland, O. 


Peerless Mortar Colors, 
RED, BLACK, BROWN, AND BUFF. 


1 ell worthy of attention 








} I I M ram 
\ ( ( R ; 
N ( H ) 
1 STRATION I 
A Little Talk on Metallic Paints. and Mortar Colors.’ 
W r f a ‘ +} 





GREEN, ROYAL PURPLE, POMPEIIAN BUFF, FRENCH 
GRAY, COLONIAL DRAB 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 
- = "diene PA. 


LAR AND CATALOGUE. 


BLACK 





Easy to Work, Will Not Fade. 





| THE CLINTON METALLIC PAINT Co.. 
CLINTON, N. Y.., 


HIGH GRADE MORTAR COLORS 


METALLIC PAINTS. 


OOOOooe 


Ea N EN D AGENTS 


FISKE, HOMES & CO., 


164 Devonshire Street, - - . - - Boston. 
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INTRODUCTION. in summer and warmer in winter, with wa rope! ( 
° ° : ° ° . spaces for circulation of air between the iter an 
TTCHE manufacturing side of the clay-working business is already ; ; 
oe . " ny DTICK it IS as ary i Voor t es inger 
well taken care of by several periodicals. The market side, : 
ee Sa nsurance rates are les save uinting I 
revious to the publication of THE BRICKBUILDER, has been neglected ; : 
a aie P olnts to make in t irgume r brick w \g 
It is the purpose of this paper, from cover to cover, to advocate the 
. e . ° . . . . to be convinced ot re it it the can | 
use of clay-building materials, and, by presenting their merits in every 
° a . a ° ‘ with stone, terra-cotta, and fan itterns of me ¢ 
conceivable way, induce owners, architects, and builders to use them ; 
wea ; . all : not be surpassed for artist eauty by a othe 
wherever possible to the exclusion of other materials. THE BRICK ag ' M 
. : eas . on the lines of that referred to in ire 
BUILDER will, in short, use every legitimate means to increase the ; * 
7 . . . : . vood to out isines e ( not advertise 
consumption of brick, tile, and terra-cotta. Its success in this direc- ; Ape 
e . 7 . is Others do in other lines 
tion means more business for the manufacturer, necessitating more ' 
. . °,° we dademan¢ r >t é ( \ 
and better machinery, and greater dyer and kiln capacities. It means uM ee 
er , creasing ost buyers want all hard brick 
the establishing of new yards where there are none at present. W¢ ; oe me 
. ‘ : suurchase of better machinery and t constructlo 
therefore expect the hearty support and co-operation of every clay Sate a ; ceed s ; 
4 ‘ - for irning all hard, sound brick No brok or damag 
worker and every manufacturer of brickyard equipment who wishes to build ; TI 
. " : ne sent to Dullding n this section iT ist be all 
see a larger and more general use of clay products. The columns ot ae 
- Me . - . ricks there Sa growing Gemancd fot! \ ress rick I 
this department are open to the discussion of all questions relating to 
; ; 7 vs met by manufacturers putting in the best di 
the market side. Every manufacturer who has a suggestion for sed/in; s rn eee 
. ad : Ss also considerable inquiry for roa¢ \ ivers 
more brick should put it into these columns. We especially request ; ae 
. : = : his demand will no doubt soon be met ‘ 
clay-workers to subscribe to, read, and write for our paper. Its suc 
' . . ‘. . . i ere ire no Sigt ol creasec t ( 
cess as an advocate of architecture in clay materials directly benefits 
A s , . f course i en ¢ | f vel 
every one interested in clay-working. 
; 
Rome, G 
TWO LETTERS 
fo THE Epiro #” THe Brick | 
To THE EpiroR OF THE BRICKBUILDER: E 
: ; , Sir, You have been kind to me in sendi 
Sir, — The writer first wishes to congratulate you on_ the o : as 
: : ournal, which in its line is no equal, that I am awar | 
neat appearance, mechanical excellence, and general make-up of , 
Sages 4 _& 1 yuuilding, in all its forms, principles, practice, and 
your publication, which will surely be appreciated by brickbuilders . : 
: . tae ; , is the most important industry that concerns t 
as well as brickmakers. If your publication causes better brickwork, ' . 
: 3 : : : ; social and pecuniary interest of our cities 
the brickmaker is benefited; the more attractive we can make brick r rast , : 
‘ f Ulilily, strength, fe wd protection aga f or 
walls, the more demand there will be for them. There are two essen- $ \ 
ial fi . . : est considerations hese are the factors with which 4 ie ee 
tial features necessary for a handsome brick structure: first, there must ss : 1 ‘ oo : 
: z “iis ad 2 - aie | think, with the most special care It is true that 
be bricks perfect in shape, uniform in color, with well-finished sur- : . a : oe —_ : 
elegance and beauty must not be overlooke¢ t 


faces ; second, they must be skilfully laid in the wall. To accomplish : : : ' 
, 4 elaborated adornment in the exterior construction of 


this result, there must be harmony between the brickmaker and the 


; : : : ii in any reasonable degree compensate for ill-proportioned Id 
brickbuilders. Brickmakers have publications representing their inter- ae ae tes ' : : 
: ; ne or walls, or inferior materials or workmanship. I have no space hi 
ests, brickbuilders have their interests represented through your to discuss this subject, and it may look lil . 
- t LsCcus t ub l, and may 100 lK¢ presumpwuo 
periodical; through these mediums the manufacturer and the builder ae alee aieies' ill tne sles f thuildis 3 . 
. : Re a say that about ; ue pr ples of building clules are el 
can compare notes, which must prove mutually beneficial. The great ee EE ary Re ee a 
¢ ignore or viok ‘a. 1 < Oo l S fac na tew ort { i€ 
question with both is how to increase the demand for brick for all i will take a « back seat.” and acknowledee that I don’t know w 
a ; ; 7 « = « 79 i SC« . < ACKNO > ge Lila qon t KNOY 
purposes. In your article in March number you give the brickmaker sin talc ant 0 tena Giek Siew Wearecnen i ‘ll tal 
: ¥ am t& gy about. 1S < l KRICKBUIL ht Vii AK‘ 
sound advice, saying, ** He should use every legitimate means to ; , ae a age 
? ¢ important subject and find more able heip than I could vive 


secure the use of brick wherever it can be substituted for other ma- Aiceriniithinen " 
liscussio 
terial.” The builder should do likewise ; he should post himself on ey 


the advantages of brick over other articles as a building material, 
especially over wood. A brick buildir 


ig is more durable; it is cooler Bluff Springs, Fla. 
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re gratifying evidences that our re CLAY-WORKING LITERATURE 
last ynth’s issue, struck home in two ‘ 
-T°HE importance of the clay-worker as a factor in building opera 
Mr. Morrison’s communication 1s : ; . . ’ 
tions is slowly but surely being recognized. Heretofore his 
ire t inds of clay-workers to whom Ae . : s 
connections with the art of building have been in the main incidental, 
curred His statement 3 ; 
; but within the past twenty years the few simple and somewhat crude 
te! rickwork the brickmaker ; : 7 1 +} 
examples of his lack of skill have been crowded to the rear, and their 
y nad We are working not : A | : j 
\ place supplied by alarger variety of more beautiful and useful evidences 
, more { t We want to et . , ? as : 
; of his progress. Even the common building brick of twenty years 
j ot rick We want to see , , ‘ ‘ ce 
; ago has been replaced by a better-appearing and much more durable 
t ( I ck ta es i well " ? F 
; and serviceable article, and the quality of all building material manu 
fra st ture rther Ve Ty 
k factured from clay is constantly being improved The science of 
0 ron fences rit 7 
brick preparing and mixing clays, unknown a comparatively few years ago, 
alt ol stone pric = ; hk 5 . 7. F 
while yet in its infancy, has borne its full part in the evolution of 
' an satisfactorily meet ae : : mat . j : 
; clay-working, and no branch of the clay-working industry is receiving 
\ k any brickmaker to look 7 ; : : : . : : ' 
: more careful consideration than is being given to this branch of thi 
) rick { t wa not os 4 , 
business The civilization of the Jast half of the nineteenth century 
itions representing their ; : ] | 
: ; has demanded that more attention should be paid to the «esthetic, and 
; . that buildings should be erected which, without detracting from their 
ere is only one, Ht ae E : , 
; strength, durability, or usefulness, should be more pleasing to the eye 
t in rt I ; : F 1 
lo this demand the architects of this and previous generations Nave 
Ket ul ndustry Is the a , . . 
: . royal responded Their etiorts to Satis! the taste ol the cultures 
irket a the rocesses ot a 
yt this age have taxed the resources and ingenuity ol the progressive 
Ket ) ocess 1s otf : ; : 7 i 
clay-worker, and to them the world owes its tribute for 1 class ot 
i S ‘ t : ’ ' 
: ldings more beautiful and pleasing than those of any other country 
ree he the demar : : : ; ' ¢ 
r previous era The artistic combination of colors and shapes 
we t for bed ‘ : . ' 
: ' which can now be produced with brick and terra-cotta in this country 
nt t Ne sit . l } ° 1 } } } ‘ 7 
s the evidence of the growth of the clay-worker’s art, and will for 
sting ants. al tne ‘ 1 ra ‘ x ; 
. ; : ages be the monument of those who have aided in its development 
Sale of Drickyard 1 1 . ; 
} But the student who endeavors to obtain, fro the literature of the 
é f 5 irket Is the . : . , 
co hes clay-worker, information to guide and direct his research, and to 
, assist him in obtaining a technical knowledge of the art, finds 
t I other or- 1 1 } } } 
ertorts completely valked Acknowledged by all to be the oldest of 
factur g rocesses . = > ae Z 
t irts, the methods and processes of mixing, forming, and burning 
- lay have for centuries been transmitted from father to son, from on 
| \ \ »erectS a . $ 
: irtisan to another, with scarcely a written word to assist the ambitions 
i r wht ids . ; . 
, f the earnest seeker for a better way, or to record the mistakes I 
{ depends ik . 
his predecessor No college or educational institute the vorit 
I ricK MaCINY . . 
. 5 has ever yet given any prominence to this art, which is still in its 
ig classe ind also , . 
waddling clothes, but which has for so long been an important factor 
factur i eapo t ‘ I <i 7 
n the world’s history Very mar ranches of study, a knowledgs 
eT Sé voor VOTK 1 1 e 1 } 2 
f which is absolutely necessary to the modern Clay worker, ire, it 1S 
rican architects are constantly ; a : ; : 
a ; ; ; rue taught all Our colleges an¢ iniversities ; it the text-book 
, yug ca ) : : : : , 
; 5 shall teac the roper application of the knowledge thus ol 
y shing ex a : . : 
tainet to the conversion of Mother Earth into articles of use an 
ype, together with strong a ‘oa 
eauty, has not yet been publishec The first works which have bee 
rk ire eat I th ais 1 3 1 ' 1 
, written or compiled are in the main unreliable, largely because they 
i series of convincing argu ' e. : : ; ; 
ire out of date The development of the art has been too rapid for 
manufacturer roduce ; 3 : 
ts historian to keep pace with it Another, and perhaps the prime 
f str tlon pure and 1 “ee : : ; 
reason tor the lack ol rinted data on so important a subject is that 
| ol s this not worth you ? E : ee 
within a few years the manipulation and burning of clay were con 
¢ r a intage . 3 7 . - 
sidered as an avocation requiring brawn and muscle rather than an 
ill art or profession needing brains and intelligence. To-day the clay 
workers, as a class, compare favorably with other manufacturers 
wv 434 Among them can be found many men of superior intelligence and 
\"\ , ' tainable that are of ittainments, whose practical training, added thereto, has enabled then 
smen Ghee a the oe teal Thea atta. & i 
a wear iniformly, 1 very to reap the rew urd they So rik hly deserve. The nece ssity tor knowl 


e same class of « 


edge is rapidly asserting itself, and the clay-worker of the future wil 


have a thorough practical training in chemistry, geology, and physics 





He will, in addition, be a practical machinist of no mean orde Speed 


a border the day when from the public and private libraries of this country can 
e obtained information necessary to the success of the clay-worker. 


\ not ( ficient to seriously affect 
Sie the hee te the Hasten the time when an ambitious young man or woman can gradu- 
> of eee tos Wi ees os ate from our high schools or colleges, with an education that will en 
5 of th. Sack 2 title them to membership in the ranks of clay-workers deserving of 





ling effective, in con- 


the name. 


D. V. PuURINGTON. 
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GLENS FALLS 





‘TERRA-COTTA AND BRICK CO. 


... Glens Falls, N. Y. 
ay 


o-”~ 


RED AND BUFF, PLAIN AND MOULDED PRESSED Brick. 
ARCHITECTURAL TTERRA-COTTA, 


, RED OR BUFF... . 
ad 
Catalogues Sent on Application. 


” 


New YorRK OFFICE: : : : 130 West TWENTY-THIRD STREE’ 


ORKS AT BERLIN STATION, POSTOFFICE ADDRESS 






O MINUTES’ NEW BRITAIN 
‘ WALK. CONN 
i 
| BOK ‘ as 


Y 


WASHED FACE BRICK Zs PALLET FACE, SEWER, AND 
. A SPECIALTY. . - PAVING BRICK. . 


Brick Made in Buff, Old Gold, 
or any Color Desired. 


GEAE AF 





A New and Complete Plant for the Manufacture of High-Grade 


ARCHITECTURAL “I BRRA-COTTA. 


bite al it eos FAY YOU TO. GET OUR ESTIMATES. ..... 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ARCHITECTURAL FAIENCE BRICK (Pressed and Ornamental DRAWING MATERIALS P PATENTS. Pace 
H ya | | k ¢ ' Ball, Ba any Hugh M., Sterling . 
ARCHITECTURAL INSTRUCTION. FIRE BRICK. POROUS TERRA-COTTA. 
BRICK MACHINES Stshe 33 See Fire 
ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA Ma FIREPROOFING MATERIALS. PUBLICATIONS. ; 
BOX ANCHORS : See Books and Pe 
I Brick RAILROADS. 
BRICKYARD SUPPLIES FRICTION CLUTCH PULLEYS Cinclansti. Hamil ~— ‘ 
' Illinois Central § 
CEMENT GLAZED AND ENAMELLED BRICK AND) REFLECTORS. : 
BOOKS AND PERIODICALS i TERRA-COTTA 1. P. Frink 
ROOFING TILES. 
H Celadon Terra-Cott 
' } } | ay 5 e Lo 
BRICK 1 ind O nenta ( B. I 
CHEMICAL SAND BRICK pgp tai W. H. Ga 
ae ROOFING TILE CEMENT. 
CLAY SHINGLES MORTARS Ww ‘ 
SWINGING HOSE RACK 
CLAYWORKING MACHINERY MORTAR COLORS a 


TERRA-COTTA 
Ar bi 


( i Bri 
\ 


VENTILATORS 
OFFICE FITTINGS I 
WALL TIES 


VOLUME ONE SENT ON APPROVAL. 


Vi / to use our few handsomely bound copies of Volume One of THE BRICKBUILDER as a premium to subscribers 
14 We will send it to new subscribers, on approval, upon receipt of $5.00, $2.50 of which we will return in 
k js not kept, sending the paper for 1894 for the remaining $2.50. The price of the bound volume, with- + 


tion for the current year, is $3.50. 


THIS DOES NOT APPLY TO CLUB SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


(LUB OF FIVE OR MORE UP TO TEN, 82.00 NET, EACH, CLUB OF TEN OR MORE UP TO FIFTEEN, 81.75 NET, EACH. CLUB OF FIFTEEN OR MORE, $1.50 NET, BACH. 


2 
4 


Make remittances to THE BRICKBUILDER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cushing Building, 85 Water St., BOSTON, or P.0. Box 3282, 
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COOMA TEEAE SST SEM OLAS ONC TT TITS 






LARGEST: MANUPACTURERS IN THE UNITED STAT ES OF 
FINE?'FRONTs: AND’ MOLDED BRICK: INCLUDING 
BUFF,GREY,.BROWN, RED, GRANITE‘ & MOTTLED 


FOR PRICES & INFOR re) : , *.p > “kX (>. ODD FELLOWS BUILDING 
% INFORMATION ADDRESS HYDRAULIC*PRESS BRICK @ PB FELLOWS & 


ome, F “ao 





SORT CCAM T ATOM TY ANT SUPINE SOT SST ETAT AN 


27,000,000 FINE BRICKS ANNUALLY 


. MADE BY... 


ANTHONY ITT NER ST. LOUIS. 


fice in the Telephone Building. - Yards at St. Louis, Mo., and Belleville, II! 


sce BSTABLISHED 185°. 


se Bricks are perfectly homogeneous, therefore cut easily, exactly, AND WITH INAPPRECIABLE WAST! 
Owing to details of manufacture the output does not vary in quality. 


GE E. BRIGGS, President. JAS. RICHEY, Jr., Vice-President. THOMAS M. BROWN, Secretary. 


BRIGGS LOCK-JOINT. BRICK CO 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRIGGS PATENT LOCK-JOINT BRICK 

















‘ FOR PITTSBURG DISTRICT. ....... 
ROOMS 204, 205, GERMANIA BANK BUILDING 
7 PITTSBURG, PA. 
ay SKETCHES AND PHOTOGRAPHS W. ANT ¥ D. 
| Architects having made designs for Brick, or Brick and ‘Terra-Cotta residences, 
89. not exceeding $10,000 in cost, and preferably less than $5,000, also for moderate sized 


or small mercantile buildings, are requested to send sketches or photographs of same fo1 
possible publication in THE BrICKBUILDER. 

If photographs or sketches are not in hand, send blue-print plans and_ clevations. 
All material sent will be returned to sender. 





The Brickbuilder Publishing Co, - - - - Boston, Mass. 
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x Architects are invited to refer their 
clients to our Exhibits 








of ' 
BUFF, GRAY, GOLD, ! 
POMPEIAN, and MOTTLED | 
if 
B i k 
rickKs. 
ae 
PHILADELPHIA : NEW YORK: BROOKLYN: BOSTON : 
Builders’ Exchange, Metropolitan Bldg., Builders’ Exchange, ee fo 
18 to 24 South 7th 23d & Madison Ave. 276 Washington St. 85 Water St. 
Che 
& 7 
Eastern Hydraulic=-Press Brick Co., 
WORKS: Winslow Junction, N. J. 
e . 6 * 
FFICI YD SALESROOM SALESROOM for New York and New England: 
6X4 Builders’ Exchange, Metropolitan Building, 
23d & Madison Ave., New York. 
ist of f ys furnished NONE of them turn green. Address Philadelphia or New York, whichever is ne r. 
: “TORILLARD” 
FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIAL, 
HARD-BURNED CLAY AND POROUS TERRA-COTTA. 
HOLLOW BLOCKS 
4 ? . 
FOR FLAT, ELLIPTICAL, AND SEGMENTAL ARCHES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. G 
HOLLOW CLAY CEILING, FIRE-PROOF COVERING FOR IRON GIRDERS, : 
HOLLOW BLOCKS FOR PARTITIONS, FIRE-PROOF COVERING FOR IRON COLUMNS, 
HOLLOW BRICK, COMMON AND PRESSED BUILDING BRICK. 
Ha BuRNED AND Porous Furrinc Biocks, Harp ano Porous Roorina. ‘ 
SpectAL SHAPES AND DESIGNS IN ANY OF THE ABOVE MADE TO ORDER aT SHORT NOTICE. 


A Large Stock Constantly Carried; Orders Filled Promptly; Shipments by Rail or Water. 


LORILLARD BRICK WORKS COMPANY, 


CHARLES SIEDLER, Receiver. 


92 and 94 Liberty Street, New York. 


Boston Office, 11 Doane Street. Works, Lorillard (Keyport P. 0O.), N. J. 





